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Security to issue more 


parking tickets 


By Casey Ross 
News Editor 


Wracked by years of bitter political 
and religious discord, the Middle East 
remains an unpredictable tangle in interna- 
tional affairs. Sometimes holy war against 
the west appears immanent, other times 
internal conflict strikes fear that disputes 
may end in nuclear war. 

In the region’s latest clash, Iran has 
put more than 200,000 troops along its 
border with Afghanistan after eight Iranian 
4 diplomats and one journalist were killed 


www..odci.gov/cia/publications/factbook/ir.html 





Colleges compete in 


field of technology 


How St. Michael’s measures up 


By Sean Toussaint 
Staff Writer 


Champlain College’s 
new, state-of-the-art 
library, equipped with the 
latest in multimedia and 
graphics design technolo- 
gy, has some wondering 
how St. Michael’s mea- 
sures up. 

The Robert E. and 
Holly D. Miller Informa- 
tion Commons at 
Champlain was opened at 
the end of the summer. 

It has an international 


video conference center 


which brings students 
face-to-face with people all 
over the country and six 
new editing suites so stu- 
dents can produce their 
own television or radio 
broadcasts. 

Students are able to do 
things now with technology 
that they were never able to 
do before. 

Even though St. 
Michael’s computers are a 
few years old and glitches 
in the system still persist, 
the school is one of the 
most technologically 
advanced liberal arts col- 
leges in the country, said 
Denis Stratford, director of 
Information Technology. 

To remain competitive 
with other schools, St. 
Michael's spent close to $6 


million in 1996 equipping 
classrooms and dorm 
rooms with Internet con- 
nections, new telephone 
lines and cable and learning 
television programs. 


St. Michael’s 
is one of the most 
technologically 
advanced 
liberal arts 
colleges in the 
country. 
¢Denis Stratford, 
director, Information 
Technology 





“With Route 96, learn- 
ing can occur anywhere, 
anytime, not just in the 
classroom,” Stratford said. 

The objective of Route 
96, the effort that created a 
more connected campus, 
was to establish a reference 
point so students and facul- 
ty are all on the same level. 

Now, the school has 
something to build on.St. 
Michael’s recently made a 
partnership with a local 
media business, Regional 
Educational _ Television 
Network (RETN), so stu- 
dents can practice their 
audio and visual broadcast 
skills. 

In comparison, 


St. Michael’s College Student Newspaper 


by a miltant Islamic group now on the 
verge of taking control of Afghanistan . 

Like most other disputes in the 
Middle East, domestic turmoil and deep- 
rooted religious strife make the current 
trouble complicated and far-reaching. And 
although both sides have agreed to resolve 
the conflict diplomatically, the rest of the 
world seems helpless to get involved. 

The visit by the Iranian officials who 
were killed in the attack was to check the 
status of one of the few remaining Iran- 
backed strongholds in Afghanistan’s long 
civil war. 


Champlain College’s four- | f 


month-old “information 
center” cost $5 million and | 


has the newest and fastest | f 


technology available. 

Sebastian Broewn, a | 
Champlain student, said the | 
new technology is an/| 
advantage when it comes | 
time to look for a job. 

“Because we know the 
inside-and-out of technolo- | 
gy, we are much more 
attractive to employers,” 
the senior radiography 
major said. The school 
boasts a 97 percent job 
placement rate. 

St. Michael’s student 
resources officials said, 
however, that almost all 
colleges have a 90-95 per- 
cent job placement rate. 

In a survey of St. 
Michael’s class of 1997 
graduates, 84 percent have 
full-time employment, five 
percent have part-time 
employment and five per- 
cent are volunteering, 
according to the Student 
Resource Center. 

Chris Clary, assistant | 
director for career develop- | 
ment, said you have to be | 
weary of job placement sta- 
tistics, because they don’t 
show if students are) 
employed in jobs they like 
or are in their major. 
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Freshmen elect 
new class president 
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Islamic conflict threatens balance of power 


The war in Afghanistan is between 
Sunni-Muslim forces and the country’s 
minority Shiite Muslim (Shia) group, 
which is closely affiliated with Iran 
because it shares with the country an inter- 
pretation of Islam that can only be found 
in small pockets of the Middle East. 

Iran has vowed to protect Shia follow- 
ers around the world. 

Currently, those followers are on the 
losing side of the war in Afghanistan, as 
the opposing Sunni-led forces called 
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Former St. Michael’s President Paul Reiss (right) presents the Reiss Mission Award to 
Business Professor David LaMarche at Saturday’s convocation. 


Convocation recognizes 
outstanding professors 


By Seth Cole 
Staff Writer 


Five teachers received awards for 
excellence and commitment last Friday at 
the 13th annual Academic Convocation in 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

A small crowd of Student Association 


| members, faculty and their families gath- 


ered for the event. 

Here’s a look at the winners. 

¢ Professor Josh C. VanHouten was 
awarded the Scholarship and Artistic 
Achievement Award. VanHouten, a chem- 
istry professor and chairperson for the 
department of chemistry and physics, said 
this was the first time a member of the sci- 


| ence faculty has received the award. “It’s 


nice to have recognition for lots of years of 
hard work,” he said. 


¢ English professor John Reiss was 
given the Joanne Rathgeb Teaching Award. 
The award was presented by Dianne 
Lynch, chairperson of the journalism 
department. Lynch, who won the award last 
year, praised Reiss for his quiet yet effec- 
tive teaching method. Reiss specializes in 
American literature, particularly American 
renaissance and naturalism. 

¢ Professor Richard Gamache was 
awarded the Norbert A. Kuntz Service 
Award. Gamache, who has worked at St. 
Michael’s for 27 years, is the advisor for 
the International Student Affairs program. 
Last year’s recipient, Professor John N. 
Carvellas, presented the award. Carvellas 
complimented Gamache for maintaining a 
close relationship with his students. 
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St. Michael’s College security | 


Excerpts from the Sept. 18 through Sept. 25 , 1998 security report. Compited by the Security Office 


Friday, Sept. 18 


10:57 p.m. Vandalism to a Morf van in 


Hodson Hall parking lot. 


Saturday, Sept. 19 


1:20 a.m. Possession of alcohol by 


minor in 400s. 


2:30 a.m. WPD requested assistance 
with student vehicle stopped in 200s. 





Joyce Hall north door. Posted warnings Hall door. Joyce Hall north door latch. 
inside north doors regarding propping 12:30 p.m. Vandalism to Linnehan win- 9:52 p-m. Removed coins lodged in 
and tampering with doors. dow. Joyce Hall north door latches. 
7:23 p.m. Verbal warning to student 
playing bongo drum on the front stairs Tuesday, Sept. 22 
of Joyce Hall. 7:30 a.m. Fire alarm in Senior Hall. Thursday, Sept. 24 
4:50 p.m. Responded to Building 1400 7:02 p.m. Removed coin lodged in 
Sunday, Sept. 20 after hearing on scanner that juveniles Joyce Hall south door. 
1:27 a.m. Two alumni brought to Act _ were throwing apples at the building. 11:33 p.m. Fire alarm in Joyce Hall. 


Eight people in vehicle. Vehicle paced i 


on campus road at approximately 40 
mph. Issued traffic violation from St. 


Michael’s security. 


3:22 a.m. Assisted RC and RD with 
loud group outside townhouse 211. 
1 p.m. Security sign stolen from 300s 


parking lot. 


7:20 p.m. Removed coin lodged in 






Hunting for squirrels is a way 


quiet and inside. 


to spend quality time with family 


By Elizabeth Alessio 
(Ohio University) 


ATHENS, Ohio. (U-WIRE) 
- The squirrel hunting 
season began Sept. 10 and 
young and old alike went out not 
only to round up gray and fox 
squirrels but also to spend quali- 
ty time with family. 

"I began going with my dad 
when I was nine or 10 because I 
wanted to spend more time with 
him,” said Zach Hill, a freshman 
telecommunications major at 
Ohio University. 

He said squirrel hunting is 
an exciting sport, mentioning the 
rush he felt at getting his first 
kill. 

"It's a lot more challenging 
than most people think. Squirrels 
are a lot smarter than people 
think they are," he said. 

He said in order to hunt 
them, you have to be quiet and 
careful so they don't get scared 
off. 

Jerry Meyer, wildlife man- 
agement supervisor for the Ohio 
Division of Wildlife, said with 
this quietness comes an opportu- 
nity to talk with young hunters 
about what's going on in the 
woods around them. 

Meyer has two young 
hunters who accompany him on 
trips. 

Meyer has been taking his 
daughters, an eighth-grader and 
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a high school freshman, since 
they were about four years old. 

"My older daughter got her 
first squirrel with the same shot- 
gun I got mine with," Meyer 
said. "My father gave it to me 
and I plan on giving it to her.” 

When walking through the 
woods, some sure signs of squir- 
rel habitats are dogwood berries, 
wild grapes, maple tree seeds 
and hollow trees, Meyer said. 

"It's a neat time of the year 
to be in the woods," said Mike 
Tonkovich, a wildlife biologist 
for the Wildlife Division. 

"Anybody that does any 
type of hunting can use this to 
scout for other hunting sites,” 
Tonkovich said. 

"It's a good way to learn the 
way other animals live. While 
you squirrel hunt, you see other 
homes of animals," Hill said. 

All types of people can take 
part in this outdoor pastime. 


3 a.m. Student brought to Act 1. 
3:24 a.m. Assisted RD at College 
Parkway with loud gathering. Spoke 
with resident who advised that only 
alumni and residents were present. 
Advised resident to keep everyone 


10:46 a.m. Minor vandalism to Hamel 


"Anyone who is under 16 or 


who has never taken a hunting 





course must be accompanied by 
an adult with a license," Meyer 
said, "and land owners, their 
spouses and children can hunt on 
their own property without a 
license." 

Squirrel hunters are permit- 
ted to kill four squirrels a day, 
and the season lasts until Jan. 31, 
1999, according to Wildlife 
News. 
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Found six windows broken and took 
names of two subjects involved. 


Ratskellar. 


Wednesday, Sept. 23 


numerous hang-up phone calls. 
8:25 a.m. Theft of exit sign outside 


6:07 p.m. Fire call at a townhouse. 


11:55 p.m. Intoxicated female in oS 
Rotunda. Two students cited for posses- _ 
sion of alcohol by a minor. 








Friday, Sept. 25 
9 p.m. Confiscated alcohol in Ryan Hall — 
parking lot. _. 
10:37 p.m. Confiscated alcohol in 
Hamel Hall. 


7:12 p.m. Removed coin lodged in 


CAMPUS SCENE News taken from college campuses around the country off of www.uwire.com 


By Valerie Thomas 
(University of Kentucky) 


LEXINGTON, K.Y. (U- 
WIRE)-- Cheating is 
still a problem that hurts the 
validity of the academic commu- 
nity, said Academic Ombudsman 
Jeffrey Dembo. 

"We need to communicate to 
each other what integrity is and 
validate that is what we believe," 
Dembo said. 

Instructors should take sev- 
eral steps to prevent cheating, he 
said, such as staying in the class- 
room when giving exams. 

This tells students they are 
concerned and are aware of 
what's going on in class, he said. 

Also, the instructor should 
explain to students the serious- 
ness of cheating and plagiarizing. 

Communications Professor 
Ramona R. Rush said some stu- 
dents might not completely 
understand what plagiarism is. 

She said one student who 
cheated in her class was an hon- 
ors student, who said his reason 


Communication: key to academic integrity 





dents to know the definition of 
cheating and plagiarism," said 
Laurie Hatch, an associate pro- 
fessor of sociology. 

Hatch remembers a case of 
plagiarism in one of her classes 
years ago involving twin sisters. 

They needed library materi- 
als for a project and checked out — 
the same book. 

They used direct quotes and 
alternated paragraphs between 
the two of them. 

Hatch talked to them and 
realized they didn't understand 
the definition of plagiarism. 

Plagiarism, Dembo said, is 
more of a problem than cheating. 

The minimum penalty for 
these academic offenses is an 
"F" in the course. 

The second offense results 
in suspension for one semester. 

More severe penalties might 
be imposed where warranted by 
the circumstances. 

Possibilities include dis- 


for plagiarizing was because he 
was in a hurry. 

A case of cheating sets a dif- 
ferent tone for a class, Rush said. 
It creates a mistrust of students 
she had never experienced 
before. 


““We need to 
communicate to each 
other what integrity is 
and validate that is 
what we believe.” 


¢ Jeffrey Dembo, 
professor 


Cheating is not a problem in 
her classes now, she said, 
because her students write papers 
and do not take tests. 


Nonetheless, professors say 
knowing is half the battle. 
"It is important for new stu- 


missal from the University with 
the possibility of readmission, as 
well as permanent expulsion. 


*On this day in 1983, Billy Joel topp 
*The World Series came to television fi 
the Brooklyn segs +3 
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Work-study students wait weeks for pay 


Human Resources officials say increased interest in programs creates piles of paperwork 


By Joel Senesac 
Staff Writer 


For the second year, work- 
study students at St. Michael’s 
will receive their first paychecks 
a month after they begin work. 
Although administration officials 
acknowledge the wait leaves 
some students with a financial 
burden, they say there’s nothing 
they can do about it. 

Before last year, work-study 
students got paid two weeks after 
the start of school, but because of 
a sharp increase in the number of 
students using work-study this 
year -- more than 800 -- complet- 
ing all the paperwork before the 
two-week deadline has become 
impossible, Financial Aid 
Director Nelberta Lunde said. 

Some student say they need 
the money to pay for books and 
other essentials. | Sophomore 
work-study student Maria 
Ferrante said without income 
from work study, she has almost 
no money to play around. 

“You spend all your money 
on books and you don’t have any 
left over,” she said. 

Steve McEvoy, a senior 
work-study student in the Student 
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Catherine Korniat has a work-study assignment at the Tarrant Center. 
She is one of many students who has not received a paycheck this year. 


Activities office, said the college 
should pay students earlier in the 
year. 

“J think that although [the 
wait] might be beneficial to 
financial aid because they have a 
lot of work to do, I think that stu- 
dents who work should be given 
their money ASAP,” McEvoy 


said. “Most students are in need 
of money to pay for school 
expenses and personal expens- 
es.” 

Jennifer Wowk, assistant 
director of the Human Resources 
office, said there is room for 
improvement in the process. For 
example, she said, the college 


could encourage employees to 
use direct-deposit instead of 
waiting in line for their pay- 
checks. She said there are other 
ways to improve the process but 
those improvements have advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

“Right now, by waiting,” 
Wowk said, “it allows more flex- 
ibility, people can change their 
jobs, they have more time to con- 
tact their supervisor . . . that’s the 
advantage of not starting right 
away.” 

The disadvantage is having 
to wait to get paid. 

“I think it’s important for 
students to get the money as soon 
as possible, because I know the 
first month of school you have 
books and people need the cash,” 
Wowk said. 

Financial Aid and Human 
Resources officials say getting 
the first paychecks out requires a 
lot of work. 

After Financial Aid has 
received all the student work- 
study contracts, the information 
is sent to Human Resources, 
where school officials calculate 
students’ pay rates. 

After the pay rates are deter- 
mined, the officials enter infor- 
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mation on each student in the 
computer. To complete that job, 
Wowk said, the entire office staff 
was called in last weekend to 
help out. 

Wowk said non-work-study 
student employees get paid earli- 
er than work-study students. 
There are currently 200 student 
employees who receive their first 
paycheck two weeks earlier than 
those on work-study. 

Wowk said that’s because 
there are more work-study stu- 
dents than regular employees. 
The regular payroll consists of 
465 faculty members -- roughly 
100 adjunct faculty -- and 200 
student employees. One can 
imagine, Wowk said, that adding 
800 work study students to the 
list makes it difficult to get all the 
paychecks out in two weeks. 

Becky Deschenes, a former 
work-study student in the Human 
Resources office, said it takes 
time to get everything organized. 
“T think it’s understandable 
because it takes a while to get the 
[time] sheets in, collect the signa- 
tures and get that organized. A 
lot of times, if the students aren’t 
sure who their advisor is, it takes 
them time to get it in,” she said. 
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News 





Andrea Gamelli 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s security has 
written more than 375 tickets this 
year and is preparing for an 
increase from last year, Charlene 
Valyou, secretary of the security 
office, said. 

Security has ordered 3,000 
new parking ticket forms to hand 
out this year alone. 

Sophomore Laura Pepi said 
when she transferred to St. 
Michael’s in the middle of her 
freshmen year she didn’t know 
there were different spots for fac- 
ulty and students. 

One day she walked back to 
her car and found a ticket 
because she had parked in a fac- 
ulty spot. 

“T felt they should have 
given me a warning; I had just 
started school here,” Pepi said. 

“The first ticket should be a 
warning or a sheet with student 
parking availability highlighted 
on it. I didn’t know I could 
appeal my ticket either until 
much later.” 


College praises professors for creating ‘culture of learning’ 
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Security to slap students with ticket increase 
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After receiving three parking tickets, students’ cars are towed. 
St. Michael’s Security expects to hand out more tickets this year. 


Parking tickets range from 
$15 to $50. Security officials 
said most tickets are issued 
because a student parked in a 
faculty spot or did not have a 
parking permit. 

Parking without a permit or 


in a faculty spot is a $15 fine; 
parking in a fire lane is $30; and 
parking in a handicap spot is 
$50. Three-time offenders can 
get their cars towed and contin- 
ued disregard for parking regula- 
tions can result in the loss of 


parking privileges. 

The money security takes in 
from selling parking permits and 
handing out tickets is deposited 
in the general fund of the col- 
lege. Officers’ pay does not 
depend on how many tickets they 
issue. 

“We issue [tickets] in order 
to get kids to register, it’s not that 
we are out to get them, we are 
just following the rules,” Peter 
Soons, director of security, said. 

But some students say secu- 
rity is too quick to issue tickets. 
They feel there isn’t enough 
parking and security should be 
more lenient. 

Katie Farraher says when 
she was moving recently from 
Founders Hall to Alumni Hall, 
she had to park her car on the 
walkway in front of Alumni. 
Student Life knew Farraher was 
parked there but didn’t call 
Security to explain the situation, 
she said 

“I walked out to my car an 
hour after parking it there and [| 
had a ticket for $50,” Farraher 
said. “I was moving in and I had 


every right to park there for an 
hour at least. Parking is bad 
enough on this campus, I was 
only moving in.” 

Farraher said she is going to 
appeal the ticket. 

According to security offi- 
cials, students and faculty who 
are ticketed without visible park- 
ing stickers, which may result 
from having tinted windows or 
putting the sticker in the wrong 
place, can appeal and usually 
won’t have to pay the ticket. 

To appeal a ticket, students 
and faculty have to go to the 
security office within 10 days 
and fill out a form. 

If the director of security 
cannot decide whether to drop 
the ticket, the case is referred to 
the park and appeal board, which 
consists of student, staff and fac- 
ulty members. The board makes 
the final decision. 

Security officials said there 
are no plans to create more park- 
ing on campus. New parking, 
they said, can only be added 
when a new building is put up. 


vanderHeyden, Sheeran reward commitment and excellence at annual campus celebration 


CONVOCATION: 
continued from cover 


¢ Two new awards were 
handed out this year in honor of 
former St. Michael’s President 
Paul Reiss. One of these, the 
Reiss Mission Award, was pre- 
sented to Business Professor 
David LaMarche. 

Since LaMarche came to St. 
Michael’s in 1974 he has served 
as assistant to the president and 
interim vice president for acade- 
mic affairs. He won the inaugur- 
al Norbert A. Kuntz Service 
Award in 1986. 

¢ The Emeritus Award was 










given to Fine Arts Professor 
William Tortolano. Tortolano has 
done extensive work with the 
Vermont Academy of Art and 
Sciences and helped start St. 
Michael’s College glee club in 
the 1970s. 

He was_ given the 
Scholarship and Artistic 
Achievement Award last year. 

Janet Sheeran, the recently 
hired provost and vice president 
for academic affairs, spoke at the 
ceremonies. In her speech, 
Sheeran called St. Michael’s “a 
culture of learning.” 

“What we teach most is who 
we are,” Sheeran said. “It’s our 


| 


job to meet students where they 
and and change the world for 
good,” she said. 

President vanderHeyden 
also spoke at the convocation. 
With St. Michael’s centennial 
coming in 2003, vanderHeyden 
focused his remarks on building 
toward “a second century of 
excellence.” 

He also thanked the more 
than 100 faculty members in 
attendance for their commitment 
to improving education for St. 
Michael’s students. 

“Tm grateful for the work 
that all of you have done,” he 
said. 


Located on the 
corner of 
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This Year’s Award Winners: 


¢ Professor Josh VanHouten (Scholarship and Artistic 
¢ Professor John Reiss (Joanne Rathgeb Teaching 
¢ Professor Richard Gamache (Norbert A. Kuntz 


¢ Professor David LaMarche (Reiss Mission Award) 
¢ Professor William Tortolano (Emeritus Award) 
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Cross-town college|Professors shun technology, 


makes massive 
multimedia leap 


TECHNOLOGY, 
continued from cover 


“We don’t use the term place- 
ment . . . we teach students the 
skills to place themselves,” she 
said. 

Ingrid Peterson, a counselor 
in the Student Resource Center, 
said she learned from an official at 
IDX -- the company sells medical 
billing software -- that they don’t 
hire students based strictly on 
technological skill because using 
computers is something the com- 
pany is willing to train new 
employees to do. 

“Talking to companies, it 
sounds like there's a lot of talk but 
not a lot of action,” she said. 


Champlain College’s 


upgrade looks 
impressive, but St. 
Michael’s officials say 
technological knowhow 
is one skill -- not the 
only skill. 


St. Michael’s teaches students 
to adjust to a changing environ- 
ment so they can think on their 
feet, Clary said. 

It’s important for students to 
get life skills so they can put them- 
selves in a job or situation they 
enjoy, she added. 
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“Liberal arts skills, like writ- 
ing clearly, asking the right ques- 
tions and working with people is 
important because employers can 
teach you technical skills, but they 
can’t teach you people skills,” 
Clary said. 

Stratford said it’s difficult to 
compare a liberal arts school with 
a school like Champlain, which is 
more focused on job placement 
rates. 

He said St. Michael’s teaches 
problem solving and critical think- 
ing and technology is a tool that 
enhances four years of education; 
it is not the focus. 

“With Microsoft, web devel- 
opment capabilities and multime- 
dia programs, a student’s portfolio 
skills are that much more 
improved,” he said. 

By that rationale, Champlain 
College students’ portfolios of 
skills are much better than St. 
Michael’s students’. 

Jesse Krembes, a multimedia 
and graphics. design major at 
Champlain, agreed with Stratford 
that its hard to compare the two 
schools, since one is a profession- 
al school and the other a liberal 
arts school. 

“The difference between a 
liberal arts education, where 
you’re teaching people to learn, 
and a professional school like 
Champlain, is that students here 
already know how to learn, or they 
drop out of school,” Krembes said. 


The Demon Drummers of Japan 
Sunday, October 11 at 7 pm 


For nearly 30 years, Ondekoza—the legendary Demon Drummers—have astounded 
audiences worldwide with the powerful and breathtaking rhythms of the faiko drum. 
This exuberant 10-member company performs on giant drums more than six feet tall, 

- as well as on smaller drums, bamboo flutes, and string instruments. High spirits and 
pulsing drums combine in a dynamic, highly visual 


traditional art form. 


This performance made possible with generous 
support from the Freeman Foundation 


153 Main Street, Burlington, VI 802.863.5966 





emphasize personal contact 


By Karen Pelkey 
Staff Writer 


Technology is not always so 
terrific. 

St. Michael’s students who 
attempt to contact certain profes- 
sors by e-mail or voice mail may 
have some difficulty receiving a 
response, even though their 
computers and telephones are 
most likely working just fine. 

“Access (to all technology 
services) is now _ universal 
regardless of where teachers and 
students live and work on cam- 
pus, but there are no organiza- 
tional policies that say you have 
to use it,” Denis Stratford, direc- 
tor of Information Technology, 
said. 

There are a small number of 
St. Michael’s professors who 
have decided to take advantage 
of this freedom. 

Professor John Reiss, who 
has been teaching English class- 
es at St. Michael’s for 31 years, 
tells students on his syllabus that 
he doesn’t check e-mail or voice 
mail. 

Reiss said e-mail can be 
rather unpleasant and tedious. 
Further, he said he sometimes 
sees other professors in their 
offices just staring at their com- 
puter screens. 

He also said voice mail can 
seem like a way of screening, or 
avoiding, professors rather than 
speaking with them in person. 

Reiss emphasizes more 
direct contact with his students. 
He said he tries to have regular 
office hours. Students can also 
call him at home or set up a con- 
ference when there is a conve- 
nient time for both the student 
and the professor to meet. 

Sophomore Matt 
Kreinheder is in Reiss’ 
Introduction to Literature class. 
He said that although Reiss 
seems a bit old-fashioned, his 
decision not to use the campus 
technology doesn’t bother him. 

“T would have to believe it 
is because he finds (the services) 
impersonal...detracting 
from...the  professor/student 
relationship, not because he is 
trying to be a hermit in his 
office,” Kreinheder said. 

However,Kreinheder 
emphasized that he finds the 
campus technology services 
helpful. He said he likes the 
Internet for its speed in attaining 
valuable information. 

He also said he likes e-mail 
because it’s cheaper than calling 
people long-distance and quick- 
er than “snail” mail. 

“IT am glad to have these 
technological opportunities, but 
I do think it is good to have peo- 
ple like Professor Reiss to keep 
the balance and make sure we 
don’t fall in the trap of becoming 
a completely digital, cyber- 
world,” Kreinheder said. 

Professor Carl Zeno is a 


Photo by Danielle Bergeron 





John-Reiss-was-_honored-at the annual convocation-on-Saturday——__ 


St. Michael’s 
professors John Reiss 
and Carl Zeno say 
technologically 
advanced doesn’t 
mean better. 


1967 graduate of St. Michael’s 
who has been teaching philoso- 
phy at the college for 29 years. 
Zeno said he believes “the 
world went along very fine with- 
out all this technology.” 

Both professors agree that 
the Route 96 project -- a 1996 
attempt by information technol- 
ogy officials to update the col- 
lege’s technology systems and 
allow e-mail, the Internet and 
voice mail access everywhere on 
campus -- was unsuccessful in 
getting them to change their 
views about technology. 

When Route 96 was com- 
pleted, Zeno said he tried it but 
gave up because it made the 
computer and its functions seem 
like a toy—’a good excuse not 
to work.” 

He said the Internet has too 
many distractions that lead peo- 
ple away from their work and 
waste valuable time. 

Zeno also lists his home 
number on his syllabus. He usu- 
ally writes class assignments by 
hand and photocopies them for 
his students. 

Zeno said he, too, likes the 
emphasis of direct contact with 
students. He said it’s sometimes 
hard to verify whether a student 
who sends him e-mail is really 
who he says he is. 

He said there have also been 
problems in the past with prank 
calls on professors’ voice mail 
systems. And further, he added, 
“If a student says to me, ‘I lost 
the assignment, it was on my 
disk and the disk crashed,’ how 
can I know for sure that’s not 
just an excuse, you know?” 

St. Michael’s information 
systems officials said student- 
use of personal computers is on 


the rise. 

Stratford said there are 
roughly 1,000 student-owned 
computers on campus this year. 
That’s up 800 from two years 
ago, when only about 200 St. 
Michael’s students owned com- 
puters. 

He said the Route 96 project 
had a big effect on the school’s 
ability to market the college 
“technologically advanced.” 

He said St. Michael’s can 
now claim it is one of the most 
technologically advanced small 
liberal arts schools in the coun- 
try. 

Reiss said, however, that 
technological advancement does 
not mean the school has 
improved. 

“Tt’s wrong to think that by 
speeding things up, (the school) 
is automatically better,’ Reiss 
said. “There’s something to be 
said about more direct contact 
with students.” 

Reiss said he doesn’t have a 
problem with other professors 
who have taken advantage of the 
updated technology systems. 

“This is just how I do 
things,” he said. “I wasn’t con- 
sidered contrary when I first 
Started teaching, or even just a 
few years ago, but I guess I’m 
contrary now and that’s okay. I 
think it’s okay to be different,” 

Zeno said the computer can 
be “depersonalizing.” He said 
he recently heard of a study done 
at the University of Michigan 
that found the more people use 
computers, the more isolated 
they become. 

Both Zeno and Reiss agree 
the mission of the college as a 
small campus with a Catholic 
tradition is to provide students 
with as much personalized atten- 
tion as possible, and to encour- 
age students to establish similar 
contacts with fellow students. 

But, “If our ‘competition’, 
so to speak, presents themselves 
as more technologically 
advanced, well, I guess we have 
to, also. We have to offer what 
the going thing is,” Zeno said. 
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NEWS ANALYSIS 


Intra-Islamic conflict freezes reconciliation 


ISLAM: 
continued from cover 


the Taliban now control 95 percent of the 
country. The Taliban, known for its con- 
servative views and the extreme restric- 
tions on women, is backed by Saudi 
Arabia and Pakistan, which has caused 
Afghanistan to yet again become a battle- 
field for a larger international conflict. 

During the Cold War, Sunni-led 
forces in Afghanistan were backed by the 
C.I.A. when they were attempting to fend 
off an invasion from the Soviet Union. 

As opposed to the Sunni forces con- 
trolling Afghanistan, the Iranian govern- 
ment, which was once also known for its 
uncompromising views of Islam and 
strong anti-western sentiment, is slowly 
inching toward a more moderate society. 
Iranian President Mohamad Khatami was 
elected last year on a platform of increased 
social freedom and the rule of law. The 
Taliban see Iran’s moderate policies as a 
concession to western power that many 
Islamic militants say is bent on destroying 
their way of life. 

In explaining the rift between Islamic 
nations in the Middle East, International 
Politics Professor Bill Wilson said any 
apparent acceptance of western values on 
the part of an Islamic nation can be seen 
by conservatives as an unpardonable sin. 

“Religions are very prescriptive about 
life,’ Wilson said. “They are demanding 
and austere -- incompatible in their way of 
handling the way people live.” 

Although Iranian and Afghani leaders 
have each issued statements to their peo- 
ple warning of a holy war, neither side 
appears ready to engage in what would 
doubtless be a long and draining conflict. 


On Sept. 21, foreign ministers from 
several countries in that region met with 
U.S. officials at the United Nations to try 
to defuse the crisis. More important than 
the efforts to mediate the conflict may 
have been the subtext of the meeting. The 
discussion was the first high level contact 
between U.S. and Iranian officials since 
the Islamic revolution of 1979 and the 
hostage crisis that soon followed. 


Relations with the U.S. 


Although President Khatami showed 
signs last week that he wants to open his 
country to at least “cultural exchanges” 
with the United States, the tone of his 
remarks remained cautious, as though his 
desire to push forward with detente had 
been muffled by the lingering effects of 
years of fear and distrust between the 
countries. 

Almost a decade after the Ayatullah 
Khomeni rose to power at the cusp of an 
Islamic revolution that dubbed the U.S. 
“the Great Satan,” pressures for more 
moderate policies in Iran and elsewhere in 
the Middle East are beginning to rise. 

But as they do, louder and angrier 
grow the cries of Islamic militant groups, 
whose leaders still see the west as disre- 
spectful and corrupt -- a threat to the 
Islamic way of life. 

Wilson said efforts at reconciliation 
between the U.S. and Iran are complicated 
by domestic forces. President Clinton has 
to guard against a perception that he is soft 
on terrorism, and President Khatami has to 
balance strong anti-western sentiment 
with demand that he follow through on 
promises to bring increased social free- 
dom. 


“The U.S. and Iran will probably have 
better relations in time if their leaders have 
the skill to navigate through the forces in 
our societies that oppose that better rela- 
tionship,” Wilson said. 

Of the two, President Khatami seems 
to have the more difficult road ahead. 
Indeed, the line he must walk divides war 
and reconciliation, fundamentalism and 
change, terrorism and youthful reform. 
His decisions, if they lean too far to one 
side or the other, could result in the dis- 
continuation of efforts at detente with the 
United States, or perhaps worse, the alien- 
ation of Iran’s still powerful conservative 
leaders. 

Khatami won 70 percent of the vote in 
elections last year based on a platform of 
support for basic democratic principles of 
freedom of speech and individual rights. 
In January he called for an easing of ten- 
sions with the United States and President 
Clinton returned with a call for “genuine 
reconciliation.” 

A foreboding presence above 
President Khatami in the Iranian govern- 
ment, however, is radical Supreme Leader 
Sayed Ali Khameni, whose role as the 
spiritual leader of Iran also includes mak- 
ing foreign policy decisions. Khameni 
bases his decisions involving international 
policy on more conservative Islamic views 
such as the perception that the western 
world poses a direct threat to the Islamic 
way of life. 

Wilson said a constant source of fric- 
tion in the region is Israel. He said in the 
eyes of Islamic militants, U.S. support for 
the secular government of Israeli Prime 
minister Benjamin Netanyahu is evidence 
of the United States’ desire to westernize 
the Middle East and take advantage of the 


region’s vast oil reserves. “The enemy is 
not simply Israel,” Wilson said; Israel “is 
seen as a seed planted in the area that rep- 
resents the west.” 

The military threat Iran poses to 
Israel, and U.S. suspicion that Iran still 
backs terrorist activity, has caused the U.S. 
to shy away from using Iran as a channel 
for Caspian Sea oil and further slowed 
efforts to reduce the tension between the 
two countries. 

Still, Economics Professor Reza 
Ramazani, who is from Iran, said 
Khatami’s success underscores the funda- 
mental changes being brought to bear in 
Iran by a younger population that hasn’t 
experienced the political and social tur- 
moil of the past. 

“The radicals believe they’re losing 
their power base,’ Ramazani said. “The 
majority of the population does not 
remember the Iranian revolution and they 
want to experience the west.” 

Conservative Muslims, on the other 
hand, say Khatami’s moderate policies 
have eroded the strength of the Islamic 
code and left the Iranian people vulnera- 
ble to attacks from the Sunni-led Taliban 
forces in Afghanistan. 

Ramazani_ said, however, that 
although the Iranian people may be too 
young to remember the revolution, they 
can remember the eight-year war with 
Iraq in the 80s that cost hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives. 

“I have some corner in my heart 
where I feel confident,” Ramazani said; 
“confident that the regime knows that this — 
is the war that is going to have no winner. 
We haven’t even begun to recover from 
previous wars -- the government and the 
people don’t have the stomach forit.” * 


Education majors kick-off careers in classroom 


By Sarah Dodge 
Staff Writer 


Education majors are getting experi- 
ence in the classroom by student teaching 
this fall. 

As part of their graduation require- 
ment, each education major must student- 
teach for a semester. The experience pre- 
pares prospective teachers by giving them 
an opportunity to make the transition from 
college student to classroom teacher, said 
Professor David Leo-Nyquist, coordinator 
of secondary education, in “20 
Questions,” a handout he compiled for 
students. 

This semester there are 27 students 
getting the experience they need to get 
their Vermont teaching licenses. 

According to Professor Jody 
Kenny, head of the education department, 
there are 18 students teaching elementary 
classes and nine at the secondary educa- 
tion level. Three of the 27 students are 
male. 

Kenny said that a semester-long stu- 
dent teaching position is extremely impor- 
tant. “We believe that a combination of 
theory and practice is needed to prepare 
the students,” she said. 

According to Leo-Nyquist, student 
teaching is usually done during a student’s 
senior year after they have completed the 
majority of courses required for their 
major. 

Students arrange a position by filling 
out applications a semester in advance. A 
member of the education department then 


matches a student with a local teacher. 

Leo-Nyquist said finding a placement 
can be competitive. 

“There are lots of interns and student 
teachers in this area, not just from St. 
Mike’s, but also from UVM and Trinity, 
who are competing for a limited number of 
good school placements,” he said. 

Senior Allison Mitchell student teach- 
es a combined forth and fifth grade class at 
Mallet’s Bay School. 

“The experience is like no other,” she 
said. “I have done extensive substitute 
teaching in the past and for the first time I 
feel completely immersed in the school 
system that I am working in.” 





Photo by Danielle Bergeron 
Senior Allison Mitchell teaches fourth- and fifth-grade students at Mallet’s Bay School. 


To prepare for the start of school, 
Mitchell read three history books, which 
helped her to organize the social studies 
unit her students will soon be tackling, she 
said. She is also preparing for a unit on 
one-celled animals. 

Mitchell said she didn’t realize how 
long it took to prepare for teaching a class. 

“Getting to the point of going into 
schools full time has taken incredible work 
and preparation,” she said. 

Senior Ally Larchez student teaches 
second grade at Porter's Point School in 
Colchester. 

“It's a very different schedule for me,” 
Larchez said about her full-time student 


teaching position. 

According to Kenny, student teachers 
have to write journal entries every day and 
are observed by their academic advisers 
once a week. 

On Wednesdays, student teachers 
have half-days at their job sites and then 
return to St. Michael’s for two classes, one 
being a required seminar. 

Student teaching requires daily work 
and nightly preparation. 

“You have to be there every day,” 
Mitchell said, “and then you have to pre- 
pare things for the next day. It's a lot of 
work.” 

Senior Becky Gallagher student 
teaches second grade at Chamberlin 
School in South Burlington. 

“I’m learning a lot by watching how 
the teacher handles things,” she said. 

Gallagher said she realizes the prepa- 
ration needed to teach. Her class is cur- 
rently doing a unit on transportation and 
she has to prepare activities and computer 
lessons that correspond to the unit. 

“It's a lot different because I don’t feel 
as much a part of campus student teaching 
five days a week,” Gallagher said. 

Each student is in school from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. everyday. 

Mitchell, Larchez and Gallagher all 
agree that although challenging, student 
teaching is necessary for the real-life expe- 
rience it provides. 

“It's a huge learning process,” 
Gallagher said. “It takes years of experi- 
ence to get it down.” 








Editorial... 

Public needs to use 
common sense when 
it pursues information 


Siac the colonial pamphleteers, American journalists have 
worked to expose institutional abuse and scandal under the cloak of 
a familiar media mantra: the public has a right to know. 

Today the public knows a lot more than it did when the country 
first got started. Over the years the American public has been taken 
for a ride by the media into the innermost levels of government and 
big business. The American people have seen the gruesome opera- 
tion of American meat packers; they have learned about the role of 
their president in covering up a break-in at the Democratic National 
Headquarters; and most recently they have watched the videotaped 
grand jury testimony of their president, as he skillfully navigated the 
shark-infested shores of legal truth and public accountability. 


Over the years the American public has 
been taken for a ride by the media 
into the innermost levels 
of government and big business. 


Though the American media’s mantra has not changed much 
over the years, the nature of the information it produces certainly 
has. There can be little debate that the early 20th century investiga- 
tive forays into American industry’s treatment of workers was perti- 
nent - if not downright essential - to the maintenance of Democracy. 
But no such lofty, ideological claim can be made to justify the 
release of court documents that reveal in bare detail the sexual indis- 
cretions of the president. 

___ Indeed, one has to ask what purpose the House Judiciary 

Committee aims to serve by releasing the politically-funded report of 
an independent prosecutor, whose conclusions are no more than a 
personal interpretation of the president’s behavior wrapped in the 
powerful cloak of official legal language. 

While a case can be made that Congress and the American 
media have successfully launched an attack against the airy noblesse 
oblige that sometimes infects even the most democratic of govern- 
ments, a much more forceful argument can be made that such private 
information is not needed to drive home the point that the United 
States is the most open society in the world. Far and away, this has 
long been an unassailable truth. 

There comes a point when difficult questions have to be asked 
about the purpose of information. If those questions aren’t asked, 
then the same notions of equality and individualism that the media 
so zealously claims to protect can come under attack from the indis- 
criminate disclosure of damaging, private information. 

The effect of the unchecked release of information today is not 
dissimilar to the effect American business had on the economy when 
it was left unregulated in the early portions of the 20th century. In 
the 1920s, American business got too big, abuse against workers 
multiplied and Democracy sustained its most devastating attack. But 
from beneath the ruble of the Great Depression rose President 
Franklin Roosevelt to tighten the reigns on the business that had far 
overreached its freedom. 

Through anti-trust regulation and revolutionary social reform 
programs, Roosevelt inserted into American society strict controls 
that saved capitalism from the capitalists and gave Democracy room 
to breath as Communism was bearing down. 

In his second inaugural to the American people, Roosevelt 
expounded his vision of American business: “The test of our 
progress is not whether we add to the abundance of those who have 
much, it is whether we provide enough for those who have too lit- 
tle.” 

The American public today certainly doesn’t seem to be starv- 
ing for information. Three thousand plus pages of the Starr report 
are available at the click of a mouse and newspapers and broadcast 
media continue to aggressively pursue - and report - information at 
the highest levels of government. 

And though it doesn’t seem necessary to embark on a legislative 
campaign to save the American people from the information that 
allows them to lead, it would certainly make sense to ask questions 
about the usefulness of what the American media makes public. 
Indeed, common sense and practicality is the only thing that can save 
the American media from its own contradictions. 

-By Casey Ross 
News Editor 


Photo of the Week... 
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Photo by Danielle Bergeron 
There’s signs of autumn all around us, from the red and brown leaves on the ground to these 
recently picked pumpkins at the Cold Hollow Cider Mill in Waterbury. 





Quote of the Week: 


“I am not the editor of a newspaper, and shall 
always try to do right 
and be good 
so that God will not make me one.” 


e Mark Twain, writer and journalist, 1870 


~~ Next week in the 
Defender and 


The Defender 
Online- 


: \ a Y Special section about 
ae Project Links and how 
= , technology affects 

=. f students at St. Michael’s. 


Letter to the Editor... 


grateful for ideas, even mistaken ones, if they fos- 
ter serious discussion. Mistakes can be interesting; 
and all too often, it is the fear of being mistaken 
that imposes a sterile silence on us. So, let’s talk 
and write anyway, being willing to make mistakes 
so long as they are productive. 
Again, thank you. 
Professor Peter Tumulty 





Dear Editors: 

I just wanted to thank you for your out- 
standing editorial on fostering intelligent conver- 
sation at St. Michael’s. I do think that there is a 
lot more of it going on at St. Michael’s than we 
might imagine, but we can always do better. As 
for the “Idea Table”, it was meant well; but your 
comments are telling. In any case, we should be 









The Defender’s Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspaper at St. Michael’s 
College, we strive for fairness and accuracy in reporting to our readers the news of the week. 
The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our own, and are influenced only 
by our goal to provide readers with the information they need to improve the quality of life at 
St. Michael's College. 

As staff members and as students, we welcome reader contributions and constructive crit- 
icism. 
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Dear Dr. D, 
| really like this girl, let's call her Vinnie, but | can't tell her how | feel about her. 


Vwhat should | do? 
Sincerely, Kevin Amold 


Kevin, 
you should forget about this girl, chances are she is going to abruptly move away 
in a few seasons anyway. 


Dear Dr. D, 

| read the Defender every week. My bestfriend, Boner, told me that| am missing outby not visting 
The Defender Online as well. Can he be right? 

Sincerely, Mike Seaver 


Nike, 

Although nobody really has a friend as dumb as Boner, he once again 

provided you with amazing insight. The Defender Online is not the same as the print - 
you are used to. The Defender Online has exclusive articles, editorials and politica: 
cartoons. Plus the online version is updated daily, so you can catch the breaking nen 
check out St. Michael's College Sports scores as well as national scores. 

Yours forever, Dr. D 


ecu: 

Thank you for recognizing the importance of dumb best friends in sitcoms. My question is how do | make 
the Defender Online my home page? 

Sincerely, Boaer Anonymous 


Anonymous , 

To make the Defender Online your home page on your browser, just go to 

General Preferences under your edit, or option menu and type 

"www. smevt.edu/defender" in the "home page location" box. Good Luck in the Arny. 


Dear Dr. D, 


Did anybody think "Blossom" was funny? 
Sincerely, Joey 


Dear Joey, 
No. 


Dr. Dis net a real doctor, but he plays one in this ad 


Ask Dr. D 
Is brought to you by 





The Onhne Student Newspaper of St. Michael's College, Colchester, VT- 
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Visit us today and everyday at: 
www.smcvt.edu/defender 
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Since ime going home this 

cend for a little relaxing 

on, I won't be up here to 

1eck out any concerts. Lucky 

0 you, that means you get to 

tead some more music reviews 

of stuff that I’ve heard lately and 
‘found quite inspiring. 

ly choice for this week is the 

mew CD by Sunny Day Real 

Estate, one of my all-time 

‘favorite bands, called “How it 

Feels to be Something On,” on 

Sub Pop Records. This CD came 

out Sept. 21, and if I were you 

I'd be in the record store this 

weekend picking it ep! before it’s 


In my humble = Sunny 
of th 


Mendel and Grimnics William 
Goldsmith went on to play in the 
“super mainstream success the 
Foo Fighters, and singer/gui- 
arist i ‘now. - 
“That's all ae now, see > you 
ett 


 there’s a huge Beatles influence 
_ that comes through i in alot of the 


vocal patterns. 

I think it’s easy to put out a 
record that has a few good songs 
on it; to create an album that not 
only has incredible artwork, but 


ten truly amazing songs that are 


all good is a feat that doesn’t 
happen too often. Sunny Day 
Real Estate has done that with 
this record. The opening track, 
“Pillars,” starts off nice and quiet 
and builds into a great song; 
“Prophet” starts off with three 
minutes of chanting before it 
turns into a beautiful song that 
will never cease to remind me of 
the Beatles. 


Overall, I can’t say enough 


about how good this record is, 
take my advice and just go out 


and buy it, you definitely will 
4- not waste your hard earned oes 


onthisone. — 

In other news, Vanilla ice, 
that’s tight Vanilla Ice, every- 
one’s favorite washed-up 80s 
superstar, is putting out a new 
record. It’s called “Hard to 
Swallow,” and it comes out Oct. 
25. If 1 were you I'd being form- 


ing Bae at the zooms store ae 





“sr haga president elected 


Race narrowed after one candidate disqualified 


By Kim McCray 
Staff Writer 


The freshmen class has 
elected a Vermont native as its 
class president in the elections 
held earlier this month. 

Catherine Mitchell, of 
Jericho, was elected president by 
the Student Association on Sept. 
17, Mary Cronin, secretary of 
student policy, said. 

Cronin, who oversaw the 
election, said 230 freshmen 
voted. 

“We had a very good turn 
out,” she said. 

Mitchell originally had two 
opponents when she decided to 
run for the position; Matt Colby 
and Charles Sullivan Sweeney. 

Sweeney was disqualified 
early in the race. 

“He [Sweeney] was disqual- 
ified on grounds of defamation of 
campaign material. He accepted 
the responsibility for it,’ Cronin 
said. 

Cronin would not comment 
any further on the disqualifica- 
tion. 

Sweeney blamed problems 
within his campaign for the 
defamation. 

“There was a problem with- 
in my campaign. It really broke 
me. I really perceived I was 
wronged,” Sweeney said. 

Despite his circumstances, 
Sweeney wished Mitchell well. 

“Officially, I wish her the 
best. I hope she does a good job,” 
he said. 

Although Mitchell declined 
to comment on Sweeney’s dis- 
qualification, Colby supported 
the S.A.’s decision. 

“T think it was right that he 
was disqualified,” he said. 

Colby was also supportive 
of Mitchell’s appointment. 

“She’s a very nice person. I 
think she’ll do a good job. She 
has a lot of good ideas,” Colby 
said. 

Mitchell graduated from Mt. 
Mansfield Union High School in 
1997: 

There, she was vice presi- 


dent of the student body. During 
her term she successfully initiat- 
ed two programs — The Big 
Buddy Program, which sent stu- 
dents into elementary classrooms 
to lend an extra hand and 
Stocking Stuffers, which encour- 
aged students to donate gifts for 
stockings made by the Salvation 
Army. 

She was also a member of 
the soccer, basketball and soft- 
ball teams. 

Mitchell said that although 
the campaign trail was hard it 
was worth the time she put in. 

“Tt was a lot of work, but it 
was great because I met a lot of 
people,” she said. 

To prepare for the election, 
Mitchell said she spent five hours 
collecting the 150 signatures 


“T felt like I would be 
a good representative. 
I had the experience 
and I wanted to be 
involved in 
class activities.” 


eCatherine Mitchell, 
class president 


needed for campaign eligibility. 
She also made and distributed 
posters and flyers. 

The work was worth the out- 
come she said. 

“T felt like I would be a good 
representative. I had the experi- 
ence and I wanted to be involved 
in class activities.” 

Mitchell said she choose St. 
Michael’s because the atmos- 
phere made her feel immediately 
welcome and it was close to 
home. 

“Tt’s comfortable here. All of 
the upperclassmen have been 
really nice. Teachers are really 
helpful,” Mitchell said. “It’s a 
really friendly community. I 
don’t feel intimidated.” 

Cronin said that Mitchell’s 





Photo by Danielle Bergeron 
Catherine Mitchell 


past experience made her a per- 


fect candidate for the position. 
“She has a lot of great ideas. 
She’s very eager and energetic,” 
Cronin said. “Her experience as 
vice president of the student 
body in high school leads us to 
believe she will be a great addi- 
tion to the Student Association,” 


she said. 
Freshmen class Vice 
President, Shaun Anderson, 


looked forward to working with 
Mitchell on certain items benefi- 
cial to the freshmen class, he 
said. 

“We both have the same 
agenda. We both are outgoing. 
We both want things done yester- 
day,” he said. 

Some of those things include 
adding more menu options in 
Alliot, paper towel dispensers in 
the bathrooms, one swipe card to 
suit all needs and more parking 
for freshmen during second 
semester. 

Mitchell also said she wants 
to bring the class together and 
begin fundraising for class activ- 
ities. 

“Our main goal right now is 
to do some fundraising,” she 
said. 

Mitchell also said she wel- 
comes the class to discuss issues 
that they are concerned with. 

“I’m open to new ideas. This 
is a new position and Id really 
like to get to know others in the 
class.” 


Chow Down Clown says Bove’s is the 
light of a whole new Neapolitan future 





By Peter Sampieri 
The Chow Down Clown 


The burbling yellow sun 
stared me in the face as I rode 
down Pearl Street at dusk pon- 
dering the bigger questions of 
life - like who really did kill 


Laura Palmer? 

As my stomach answered 
back with an appropriate David 
Lynchian growl, we inched clos- 
er by the minute to Bove’s Italian 
Restaurant. The British Boy 
drove the clunky Celebrity. He 
loves to talk about ceiling fans. 
It’s a gift. 

We pulled into the parking 
lot. The blinking traffic lights set 
in front of a purple sky made me 
dream of counting raviolis jump- 
ing over a fence into my mouth. 

I was getting fatter just 
thinking about it. Literally. I said 
out loud to myself, “the time has 
come for thought to evolve into 
action.” Yum. 

We stepped inside only to be 
immediately swooned by the 


music of the spheres. 

Actually it was just the 
music of forks scratching against 
plates but spheres sound so much 
more musical. 

Bove’s is a diamond in the 
rough. 

There’s a full mural painting 
of Venice on one of the walls, 
nostalgic Bove’s Crest (since 
1941) hanging over the entire 
room and a giant brass champi- 
onship bowling trophy adorning 
the bar. 

Maybe it was a baseball tro- 
phy. You see what you want to 
see. 

I chose the ravioli with 
white mushroom sauce. 


BOVE’S, Page 10 
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‘Rush Hour’ will see video stores in a hurry 





By Steve Sweeney 
Film Critic 


Is it my imagination or is 
Jackie Chan looking increasingly 
like Sylvester Stallone? The hair, 
the big neck, the hint of Sly’s 
characteristic jaw-line? Maybe. 
Nonetheless, his film career 
resembles that of the Stallone- 
style trend in 80s and 90s cinema: 
action overkill first, then an 
attempt at more serious acting 
roles. 

“Rush Hour” is somewhere 
in the middle. Chan’s been rely- 
ing on his martial arts and per- 


sonal stunt work as the main 
vehicle for his latest American 
Films. But in this one, he inte- 
grates slightly more sophisticated 
acting. 

Don’t get me wrong, Chan 
hasn’t lost his slapstick fists of 
fury demeanor, (nor is he Oscar 
material) but his character seems 
more personable in this film. He 
laughs more, engages in multiple 
sentence dialogue and has a more 
established relationship with his 
cast. 

“Rush Hour” tames_ the 
splendid choreography in order 
to balance-off the humor offered 
by his co-star Chris Tucker. 

Unfortunately, this humor 
manifests itself by exploiting the 
cultural differences among both 
of the stars. For instance, we 
learn that Chan can’t sing on key 
or dance with the same agility as 
Tucker. 

I don’t get it! Why does 
every action star fall into the trap 


of being made to look like a 
moron? 

Stallone’s “Stop! Or My 
Mom Will Shoot,” 
Schwartzenegger’s “Twins” or 
most Jean-Claude Van Damme 
movies, all have sequences when 
the muscle-bound tough guys 
employ an embarrassing perfor- 
mance of their least desirable tal- 
ent. 

“Ya-ke-ty-yak, don’t taak 
baak ... don’t taak baak.” I 
believe Chan’s song of choice to 
mutilate was “War.” 

What’s it good for? 

Tucker, on the other hand, 
seems so much like the Chris 
Rock’s. and Joe Pesci’s of the 
“Lethal Weapon” series, Kevin 
Pollack’s of “Ricochet” and 
Eddie Murphy’s of “48 Hours.” 
They are the actors, not so well 
known as the main stars, but they 
manage to provide the blatant 
disregard for authority, unneces- 
sary profanities and elementary 


school jokes about everything. 

Unfortunately, many con- 
temporary action films feel the 
need to implement the same style 
of comic relief — the real deal 
action hero matched with the 
loose cannon joker. 

“Rush Hour” is no excep- 
tion. With stars like Tucker and 
Chan, these films end up a festi- 
val of cheesy one-liners consis- 
tently occurring in every possible 
situation, thick and thin. 

“Rush Hour” is unique how- 
ever, in that its three heroes are 
all minorities. Chan is Asian, 
Tucker African-American and 
Elizabeth Pena is Hispanic. There 
is an omission of the white guy or 
girl as the hero. The closest the 
audience gets to this traditional 
American action film criterion is 
through the two silly FBI agents 
and they fail to get anything 
right. 

What’s this saying? Is 
Hollywood expanding it’s hori- 


zons to the non-white team of 
good guys? I hope so. 

However, I would suggest an 
alternative to the stereotypical 
wise guy sidekick that was 
plucked out of MTV’s half hour 
comedy hour and left to run wild 
on film, regurgitating all of his or 
her stage routines with a gun in 
their hand. Rather, I would like to 
see action films taken from a dif- 
ferent angle, where comedy is 
subtle, if present at all. 

As for the amount of action, 
if you want quintessential Chan, 
“Rush Hour” is lacking. 

Let me qualify that. It has 
condensed the fight scenes to 
about three or four main 
sequences, which are indeed as 
finely tuned as previous Chan 
films. 

But if you are looking for 90 
minutes of acrobatics and kicks 
(like most 70s Kung Fu features) 
“Rush Hour” will leave you mild- 
ly disappointed. 


Burlington Restaurant offers taste of Italy at a comfortable price 
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The mushrooms are sauteed 
in butter and garlic and then 
poured over light and fluffy 
cheese ravioli. I also ordered a 
small side salad (antipasto with- 
out meat), which came already 
dressed with oil and vinegar, so if 
you like your salad plain like the 
rain in Spain, ask for it before- 
hand. 

My sidekick discovered an 
impressive drink menu which 
included everything from a 
Manhattan to Rum and Coke for 


only $2.30. Right about now was 
when the night got real funny. 
And let me tell you, at Bove’s, 
they make their drinks for flavor. 
After only two Gin Coolers, 
British boy was gazing at me 
twinkly-eyed, singing his favorite 
lines from Cuando Men Vo. 
(Yikes!) 

The cast of characters dining 
and working at Bove’s is interest- 
ing enough to rival Nat’s Peach 
Pit. A long haired, New Balance- 
wearing dishwasher stood in the 
kitchen doorway, dazily survey- 
ing the scene. A gaggle of col- 
lege-age waitresses stood near 


AND DANCE CLUB 


MONTREAL’S HOTTEST DANCE CLUB SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


LAKESHORE DRIVE, MALLETS BAY- 
ACROSS FROM THE FISHING ACCESS 


THUR- (Lapies’ NiGHT) $1.00 sHoTs 18+ 


Top 80s DaNcE AtL-REQuEsT Musiq 
LoupeEsT BELCH CONTEST 


$100 CasH PRIZE 


Live DY'S 
Ray SAVAGE 


BANANA EatinG Contest WIN $100 CasH ERIC LANG 


$1.00 sHoTs 


OPEN Tit 3AM 18+ 


EXTREME KARAOKE NiGHT $50 CASH Prize 
15 CENT WINGS STARTING AT 8 PM 


' No cover charge | 
and free shuttle ! 
service to and |! 
from SMC 


864-8332 


ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS FOR ALL EMPLOYMENT NOW. APPLY IN PERSON. 


Belk 
ESS 


the bar in a huddle. At one point, 
a sailor straight out of a Kerouac 
novel came in to pick up his take- 
out. Let’s just hope that Aaron 
Spelling doesn’t vacation in 
Burlington. 

The dinner ended up tasting 
absolutely divine and the por- 
tions served (considering you are 
only paying around $6 for an 
entree) are in abundance. But if 
you are really dining for value, I 
suggest ordering the spaghetti 
with or without meatballs. It’s 
one of the cheapest plates with 
more pasta than some of the other 
options. 


‘kay? 


Another tip is one that my 
Uncle Tony used to yell at us 
about during Sunday dinner: 
“Don’t rush yourself! You’re 
gonna choke!” 

At Bove’s, we ate for an hour 
and a half and never felt rushed 
or encouraged to end quickly. My 
monetary contribution to dinner 
ended up coming to about $10 
(which was about $3.50 more 
than last week, but hey, you don’t 
get spoiled by Tara the waitress 
everyday). 

If you want to take the 
Bove’s style home with you, they 
sell their own Romano Pomodoro 


sauce in the restaurant. It’s locat- 
ed right underneath the 
Burlington proud poster (or the 
photo of Fred Tuttle with a Santa 
hat on). Speaking of 
men with plans, Bove’s highly 
surpasses expectations, leaping 
from the normative realm of culi- 
nary shadows into the light of a 
whole new Neapolitan future. _ 

As Dr. Emmet Brown once 
said: “Roads, Marty? Where 
we're going you don’t need 
roads.” That’s right, you don’t 
need them. All you need is a fork, 
a spoon, a drunk British sidekick 
and some sass. 
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Campus Speaks 


“A lot of people seem to 
park where they don’t live. 
It gets people mad.” 


¢Jean Osborne, 
junior 


“There’s not enough 


spaces.” 


¢Matt Frawley, 


sophomore 


“J think that everyone who 
lives in a townhouse should 
have a designated parking 


spot.” 


eAmy Mitchell, 


_ By Kosmic Kristen 


ky ee bo whet the tars tall me, 
eet estore 


2: Api 
en feeling? Crappy? Well, that’s because you don’t 


it you want and then g0 for it. 
<GO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 
ve a tendency to say the wrong things at the wrong time. Your 
losest friends realize this and they have learned how to deal with it 
mut you need to realize when to stop. One of these days you’re going 
to find yourself in a really bad situation caused by your big mouth. 


_ LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 
- You will get yours in time but be patient. Stop waiting for the good 
_ stuff to set up shop on your doorstep. Some things are worth work- 
_ ing for. In the end the reward is what makes you the happiest. 
SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 
_ Do you ever wake up and wonder why your life sucks so bad? I can 
| see that things have pretty much sucked for you lately but the only 


way to get through this time is to either suck it up or make a change. 


_ Cut down on your hours at work or do something mediocre for a 


change. It’s OK -- it won’t kill you. 
AGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


Your school. work is starting to er and your professors oe 





senior 


How do you feel about the parking situation on campus? 


“J don’t have a car so the 
parking situation doesn’t 
really affect me.” 


¢Charlie Swan, 
junior 


“The parking situation 
sucks. It always has.” 


Tom Ryan, 
senior 





St. Michael’s worker remembers 
campus from 1958 to present 


By Kathy Dostie 
Staff Writer 


It started 40 years ago as a 
part- time job to help buy 
Christmas presents for her fami- 
ly. Forty years later she still 
works at the St. Michael’s Post 
Office. 

Mary Warren came to St. 
Michael’s in December of 1958. 

“T had five little girls, my 
parents and a sick husband at 
home,” she said of her need for a 
job. 

At that time the Post Office 
was located in a small room in 
Founder’s Hall and Warren and 
another woman controlled the 
switchboard and the mail win- 
dow. 

Ten years later, when the 
past office moved to Jeanmarie, 
Warren followed and has since 
moved with the post office to it’s 
current location of Joyce Hall. 

Warren said there was a time 
when Joyce Hall didn’t even 
exist. 

“There were only two 
dorms, Alumni and Ryan,” 
Warren said. “There weren’t any 
townhouses, there was a farm 
there instead. It had cows and 
vegetables that supplied the col- 
lege with food,” she said. The 
farm also fed a local hospital. 


Warren was recently injured 
after falling on the steps of Joyce 
Hall. She is taking time off to 
recover. Over the past forty years 
she said she has seen many 
changes take place at St. 
Michael’s, with both the people 
and the campus. 

One of the biggest changes 
she has observed is what travels 
through the mailroom on 
Valentine’s Day. When Warren 
started at St. Michael’s, the col- 
lege was not yet a co-ed institu- 
tion. 

“Ever since the first four 
girls stepped foot on the St. 
Michael’s campus, Feb. 14 has 
never been the same in the mail- 
room,” Warren said. “It seemed 
that every boy had to give some- 
thing to every girl.” 

Warren said that she has 
watched the decades pass by 
observing the students who have 
come and gone. 

“Tt’s all a part of growing 
up,” she said. 

Besides the changes to St. 
Michael’s, Warren said that some 
powerful people have visited the 
campus. 

“Mr. [Lyndon] Johnson, 
before he became president, 
came through campus for no par- 
ticular reason,” Warren said. 

Warren also said that mem- 
bers of the Kennedy clan came 





= 
Mary Warren 


for a graduation although she 


could not remember which ones. 

Forty years later, Warren is 
known to many as the “lady with 
the beehive hairdo.” She said that 
although that style has faded out, 
she keeps her hair in the hive for 
practical reasons. 

George Goldworthy, who 
works in the Post Office with 
Warren, said that she is an amaz- 


ing woman. 
“Mary is by far the most 
wonderful role model,” 


Goldworthy said. “She gives to 
everyone regardless of who they 
are. I hope I am lucky enough to 
work with Mary for the rest of 
my time at St. Michael’s.” 

Warren said that although 
her initial plan was to work part- 
time, she has stayed at St. 
Michael’s because she loves her 
job. 





Penn students start club to remember 1980s 


By Amara Levine 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. (U-WIRE) -- The 


organize events focusing on ‘80s culture apprecia- 
(University of Pennsylvania) tion. 


Suggestions for such events included movie 


theme nights, such as the “Brat Pack” or Molly 


recent celebration of 1980s pop culture in America 
-- from last year’s hit Adam Sandler movie The 
Wedding Singer to the emergence of ‘80s theme 
nights at local dance clubs — has spread to Penn’s 
campus with the founding of the Children of the 
Eighties club. 

The club held its first meeting recently, and 
freshman Adam Sussman officiated the gathering 
of about a dozen students. 

Sussman introduced himself to the attendants 
of the meeting as “founder of the COTE club and a 
proud child of 1980.” His claim to fame, he said, is 
that he and singer Debbie Gibson had the same 
orthodontist. 

The idea for the club “started out as a joke this 
summer on America Online,’ Sussman said. “But 
I’m very serious about this.” 

Sussman hopes that the leadership board, to be 
elected at the next COTE meeting, will help him 


Ringwald, karaoke night, an “80s dance party and 
pop culture trivia night. 

A loyal Kevin Bacon fan, Sussman posed the 
idea of holding a “Bacon-fest” featuring many of 
the actor’s earlier films. The most elaborate under- 
taking Sussman suggested at the meeting involves a 
trip to New York to see the Broadway adaptation of 
the 1984 movie Footloose. 

The meeting concluded with a short reminisc- 
ing session where everyone shared his or her 
favorite ‘80s pop-culture memory. 

‘Definitely Rainbow Brite and She-ra, 
princess of power,” freshman Caroline O'Reilly 
said. “I had all the toys and what not that came with 
them.” 

Sussman was very excited about the success of 
the meeting, which actually ended up serving as a 
forum to exchange memories of his favorite ai 1 
first decade. 
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Higher Ground offers music, atmosphere 


By 
Kristen Bradley 
Features Editor 
Brendan Ahern 
Online Editor 


Located at a small strip mall in 
Winooski, four men have taken a former 
Denny’s restaurant and transformed into 
the image of what they have always want- 
ed. 

The process was long and involved. 
They looked at 33 properties, went 
through countless design ideas and spoke 
with developers of major clubs in 
Washington D.C., Colorado and New 
York. 

What they have created is their story. 

“The four of us have always been 
music lovers,” said Alex Crothers, co- 
owner of Higher Ground, the music hall 
located next to the Champlain Mill. 

“We knew exactly what we wanted ... 
a place where you could come, see a show 
and be blown away.” 

Last April was the grand opening of 
the unique gathering spot that offers a 
variety of atmospheres. 

“We wanted to create a balance,” 
Crothers said. “We wanted a place where 
you could come one night for a cup of cof- 
fee and come back the next night to have 
a beer and see a show.” 

The front entrance offers two com- 
fortable green leather love seats, with an 
bouquet of fresh flowers on an end table 
in between. Crothers said that it is impor- 
tant that items they display and sell are 
from local vendors. 

“We make our own salsa, we get the 
flowers from a lady in Burlington who 
grows them at her house and we have a 
small coffee bar featuring a local coffee 
company,” he said. 

Even the artists who helped them 
design the interior are local residents, 
Crothers said. 

















Wednesday 


Outdoor Snowboard Gear Blowout/ Wholesale 


Warehouse Outlet/ Rt. 7 in Shelburne. 


eAIDS Walk Benefit at Club Metronome/ 7 p.m. 


*Jaina Sky/ Higher Ground/ 9 p.m./ $5. 
*Jen Kulu at Red Square Bar and Grill. 


Thursday 


*The Slip, Gordon Stone Band, Jamie 
Notarthomas/ Higher Ground/ 9 p.m/ $5. 







21+, $5 under 21. 





*Max Creek/ Higher Ground/ 9 p.m/ $12. 
p.m./ $14. 






$10 at door. 
*Drop off old winter sports equi 





*Dysfunkshun, Minimus, Jesse/ Club Toast/ $3 


*Deep Banana Blackout/ Club Metronome. 


*Iris Dement, Katie Jacobs/ Higher Ground/ 9 


*Balinese Kecak abd Percussion Jam with Dewa 

Berata/ Flynn Theatre/ 5:30 p.m./ $8 in advance, 
equipment/ South 

Peatingren *igh Sciumls 5-8 pan salem Oo s 


Gretchen Verplanck and Deborah 
Kerr, both from Burlington, started their 
design plan by laying out the floor tiles on 
graph paper — one floor tile drawn on 
each piece of paper. Crothers said it was a 
long process but that he had a specific cri- 
teria in mind. 

“I wanted the tiles in the front of the 
hall to be light in color and than as you 
entered the back, towards the stage, I 
wanted them to get darker in color,” he 
said of the green and beige tiles that trans- 
form into black and hot pink tiles as you 
approach the stage. 

The walls are painted with blues and 
peach tones and the wall where the 
women’s bathroom door is located is coy- 
ered in a colorful mural of reds, blues and 
yellows which almost completely disguise 
the location of the door. 

Crothers said that the art work adds 
warmth to the interior. 

He also said that he and his partners 
do not own a bar, but rather a music hall 
where you could get a beer if you wanted 
to. 

“Most places have a bar with a stage 
in the corner,” he said, “What we like to 
say is that we have a stage with a bar in 
the corner.” 

Higher Ground offers a view of the 
stage from every spot in the hall — 
whether its from the bar, the couch or the 
dining table, the stage is visible from all 
areas. 

The stage is located in the back half 
of the hall. The ceilings here are higher 
and there is a huge area for fans to dance 
and gather at the foot of the stage. 

The ceiling is covered in a moss-like 
material consisting of ground up recycled 
paper, that repels the acoustics. The stage 
is a four inch thick concrete slab, support- 
ed by steel beams. These stage materials 
also repel the sound, projecting it towards 
the audience rather than absorbing it into 
the stage. 








“Our main focus is music,” Crothers 
said of the roster of bands at Higher 
Ground. Crothers said that show costs can 
range from free to $20,000 depending on 
the band. He said he tries to keep the tick- 
et prices at no more that $25. 

Crothers commented on the competi- 
tion with downtown clubs such as Toast 
and Metronome. 

“It’s a double-edged sword,” he said. 
“If we were downtown, we would be 
packed every night but we would only 
have one cliental. Here, we have a diver- 
sity of programming so one night we will 
have college students and the next night, a 
35 plus blues crowd. We are always bring- 
ing in new audiences” he said. 

Keeping the customers needs in mind 
is most important to Crothers. 

When it came to the food, he said that 
him and his partners didn’t want a full 
kitchen but did want to offer the option of 
having dinner before a show. What 
they came up with was an inexpensive 
menu the offers their very own tortilla 
roll-up sandwiches. 

“With St. Michael’s up the road, 
UVM up the hill and the working profes- 
sionals that lives in the area, we wanted to 
keep the prices to about $7,” Crothers 
said. 

According to Crothers, they are off to 
a positive start. 

“Most businesses like this run in the 
red for two or three years,” he said. “But 
our numbers show us breaking even 
around our one year mark. As long as peo- 
ple keep coming out and supporting live 
music, it will keep the business going and 
we ll keeping bringing great bands.” 

As for why the name Higher Ground, 
Crothers said that name was chosen for 
three reasons: one, because the hall is also 
a coffee house; two, Winooski is actually 
on a higher elevation than Burlington and; 
three, it’s a great Stevie Wonder tune. 
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Golfers hope to compete despite key loss © 


After strong finishes in their first two tournaments, golfers are looking ahead 


By Austin Hendrix 
Staff Writer 


With second and third place 
finishes in their first two tourna- 
ments, one might be surprised to 
find out the St. Michael’s golf 
team is without their number one 
golfer from last year. 

Freshman Travis Daly has 
stepped up to help take the place 
of graduated senior, Jeremy 
Goulet. The team expects to be 
the strongest it has been in a 
while. 

Daly is among one of the 
group’s new found strengths. He 
is one of the strengths that both 
players and coach believe could 
give St. Michael’s recognition 
among its NE-10 golf competi- 


Junior Tom Stretton examines the fairway as he stands over the ball 


ready to tee off. 





tors. 

The team has ten members 
total. However, only the top five 
golfers play in the tournaments. 

With this format, it would 
seem that there is not much team 
spirit, but golf team members 
explained how the system works. 

The four lowest scores are 
counted. So if one member has an 
off day, the four others can still 
come together to do well and lift 
the team in the tournament. 

Team members agree that 
they are consistent from top to 
bottom which makes doing well 
in every tournament a definite 
possibility. 

Senior Captain Colin 
Mulready said one major goal of 
the team, along with improving 
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ABSOLUTE SPRING BREAK...2 


FREE TRIPS ON ONLY 15 
SALES... And earn $. Jamaica, 





and drinks. 1-800-426-7720 


MAKE EASY MONEY! GO ON 






SPRING BREAK FOR FREE! 






for campus sales representatives. 
Call 1-888-SPRING-BREAK 
SPRINGBREAK- Cancun, Fla., 
etc. Best hotels, parties, prices. 
Book early and save! Earn $ and 









wanted. Inter-Campus Programs, 
1-800-327-6013 www.icpt.com 


Cancun, Bahamas, Florida, Padre! 
Lowest prices, free meals, parties 


USA Spring Break offers Cancun, 
Bahamas, Jamaica and Fla. pack- 
ages and is accepting applications 


last year’s scores, is to “contend 
in the NE-10 tournament.” 
Mulready added that the 


The team is consistent 


from top to bottom. 
Therefore doing well in 

every tournament is 
definitely a possibility. 


¢ Golf team members 


team hopes to do well in the 


ECAC and national tournament. 
Junior Christian Parke 
agreed with Mulready and added 
that another of the team’s goals is 
to win the Goss Tournament. 
“This is the strongest team 


free trips! Campus reps/ organizers |g 


I’ve seen in a while,” Parke said. 

The Goss Tournament is a 
Vermont tournament played 
between The University of 
Vermont, Middlebury College, 
Norwich University, and St. 
Michael’s. The tournament will 
be held this year on Oct. 6 at 
Quechee Country Club. 

This past weekend, the team 
traveled to LeMoyne College in 
Syracuse for the NE-10 tourna- 
ment. 

They finished fifth in the 
tournament out of eight teams, 
with a combined score of 632. 

The team was led by junior 
Graham Walsh who shot a 74 and 
a 76. 

In lieu of his personal suc- 
cess, Walsh spoke about the 


remo C ; 
with a paid hour 
lers only — 


team’s overall success. 

He agreed with Parke, say- 
ing, “We are better then we have 
ever been in the past. 

Freshman Travis Daly shot a 
combined score of a 159. 

The team will try to qualify 
for the ECAC tournament on 
Thursday. 

If they qualify, they will play 
in the championships on Oct. 10 
and 11. 

If they don’t qualify, they 
will play in another tournament 
that weekend, The Autumn 
College Invitational at 
Passaconaway and Souhegan 
Woods Country Clubs. 


- Head Coach Ernie Guilmain could 
not be reached for comment 
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Twenty-three years and counting 
Bludevich has seen changes in the Athletics SSAC through the years 


By Nate Thompson 
Staff Writer 


The name Zafir Bludevich 
has been synonymous with St. 
Michael’s College athletics for 
24 years. During this time, the 
guy more commonly known as 
Zaf has held seven official posi- 
tions. 

Currently Bludevich acts as 
the head trainer and as an assis- 
tant athletics director at St. 
Mike’s. 

In 1980, however, things 
were not this easy for Bludevich. 
He held these positions in addi- 
tion to being the diving coach, 
track and field coach and cross- 
country coach. 

Bludevich has seen both his 
role in athletics here and the ath- 
letics themselves change since 
his arrival in 1974. 

He came here shortly after 
graduating from Norwich 
University with a bachelor’s 
degree in physical education. He 
went on to complete a master’s 


‘ degree in physical therapy from 


the University of Vermont, short- 
ly after starting here. 

The Athletics department has 
certainly seen some changes 





Program 


¢ Student Discounts 

¢ Professional Bartending Training 
¢ Tips on Finding a Top Paying Job 
* Become a Talented, Socially Conscious Bartender 

* National Restaurant Association Alcohol Awareness 


since Bludevich was hired as 
intramurals director in ‘74. 

In 1978, just four years after 
the first co-ed class graduated, 
Bludevich helped establish field 
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Zaf helps rally the troops and leads the charge at this year’s orientation 


hockey, softball and basketball as 
the first women’s varsity sports. 

Over the next four years, St. 
Mike’s athletics continued to 
grow. 


Class begins on Friday, Oct. 16, 
at 6 p.m. at the 
Sheraton Burlington, 
$70 Williston Road, Burlington 
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By 1982 the college had 20 
varsity sports programs, the sec- 
ond most of any Division 2 
school in New England. 

In 1987, after proving to be a 
serious athletic contender, St. 
Mike’s gained membership to the 
NE-10 conference. 

Bludevich said that confer- 
ences are representative of insti- 
tutions and the NE-10 is a great 
match with St. Mike’s. 

“The other teams in the 
league are all schools that we 
compete with for students. It’s 
where we should be,” Bludevich 
said. 

While Bludevich’s efforts as 
an assistant athletics director 
stand alone, it is his care for stu- 
dents that make people see him as 
a special part of the St. Mike’s 
community. 

Last winter, the diving team 
did not have a coach. This forced 
swim team Coach Dave Leonard 
to try and coach both teams. 

Seeing the problem with 
this, Bludevich stepped in and 
met with the divers once a week 
during his spare time to help the 
team out. 

By second semester, he had 
essentially become the coach of 
the diving team. He attended 
meets and scheduled practices 
three times a week in what free 
time he had. 

“T love Zaf, he helped me so 
much,” diver Katie Schruender 
said. “He didn’t put me down for 
what I was missing, he brought 
me up for what I had.” 

Fellow diver Shawnnalea 
Young agreed with Schruender, 
saying, “He was the one who 
really helped me, he gave up his 
time. If it weren’t for him I would 
have gotten frustrated and quit.” 

In 1993, for his efforts both 
as a coach and behind the scenes, 
Bludevich was inducted into the 
St. Michael’s Athletic Hall of 
Fame. 

Of the 61 members in the 
Hall of Fame, only three are non- 
graduates of the school and 
Bludevich is one of them. 

“It is a tremendous honor, I 
was speechless when they told 
me. It’s a great honor because I 
didn’t graduate from St. Mike’s,” 
Bludevich said. 

Although at times it may not 
seem like it, Bludevich does have 
his own family in addition to his 
St. Mike’s family. 

He has lived in Colchester 
since 1984 with his wife, 
Director of Admissions Jackie 
Murphy, and his two daughters 
Zoie, 11, and Bryce,9. 

In the spare time that he does 
have, Bludevich coaches intra- 
mural soccer and skis and camps 
with his family. 

“I enjoy the students and 
community at St. Mike’s the 
most,” he said. “I enjoy getting 
up every day to work at such a 
beautiful place. It’s been a good 
ride.” 
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cross-country teams h 
week off. They are hos’ 
Vermont State Meet ¢ 
in Williston. oe 
The NE-10 meet is 
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Volleyball : 

The Lady Knights dropped 
a pair of matches this week. _ 
Both losses were out of confer-- 
ence, 5 ; 

The team lost toPlattsburgh 
St. 3-0 Sept. 22 and to 
Plymouth St. 3-1 Sept. 27. 

Their next match is at AIC 
Sept. 29 at 7 p.m. 
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Why should athletes have to go to classes? 










By C.J. Lampman 
Sports Editor 


In the wake of the recent 
Texas A&M forfeit loss to 
Louisiana Tech, I began to pon- 
der a couple of different ideas 
regarding college athletes and 
their academic requirements. 

In case you haven’t heard, 
the Texas A&M football team, 
ranked no. 18 in the country, for- 
feited its 28-7 victory over 
Lousiana Tech because senior 
running back D’ Andre Hardeman 
was declared academically ineli- 
gible. 

The registrar’s office origi- 
nally declared Hardeman eligible 
to play after taking classes over 
the summer. 

However, a clerical error 
was discovered. The error, which 
gave Hardeman the wrong grade, 
wasn’t discovered until after he 


had played in two games for the 


Aggies and rushed for 105 yards 
and four touchdowns. 

A&M Athletics Director 
Wally Groff did the honorable 
thing by calling Louisiana Tech 
AD Jim Oakes and notifying him 
of the error and the forfeit. 

The question here is, howev- 
er, how many other AD’s would 
have jeopardized a Bowl berth 
and the millions of dollars that go 
with it, just to do the honorable 
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thing? Something they could 
have just as easily gotten away 
with. 

“If someone’s ineligible 
you’ve got to step forward and 
self report,’ St. Michael’s 
Athletics Director Geri Knortz 
said. “I believe firmly that our 
folks are student athletes, with 
student being first. This should 
be the case at every institution.” 

St. Mike’s is Division 2 in 
sports and does not have nearly 
as many scholarships to give out 
as most Division 1-A colleges. 

I think it is at these schools 
where eligibility problems can 
arise, but sometimes remain hid- 
den. 

There are solutions to this 
ever-growing eligibility dilem- 
ma. I have come up with two 
ideas that would surely keep ath- 
letes eligible to play their sport. 

First off, I propose that ath- 
letes do not have to take classes 
at all. 

This idea may seem a bit 
preposterous, but hear me out. 

The Big Kat, Andy 
Katzenmoyer was the most high- 
ly recruited linebacker in the 
country in 1996 coming out of 
Westerville South High School in 
Ohio. 

He had his pick of schools, 
but ultimately narrowed the deci- 
sion to Big Ten rivals Penn St. 
and Ohio St. 

I think it is safe to say that 
Katzenmoyer was not deliberat- 
ing over the decision because he 
was unsure about Ohio State’s 
engineering department or Penn 
State’s English facilities. 

The Big Kat was going to 
school to play football and the 
whole Midwest knew that. 










Katzenmoyer was not going 
to college to learn how to read 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, he was 
going to college to learn how to 
read the opposing quarterback’s 
eyes. 

Don’t get me wrong, there 
are kids like Michigan’s stud 
freshman quarterback Drew 
Henson who were high school 
valedictorians. 

These are kids who use foot- 
ball to get an education, rather 
than let football use them. 


“A musician who plays 


the tenor sax and want- 
ed to be a jazz player 
had to learn in clubs 
and bars. Now they can 
go to a school of music 
and get a degree in 
jazz, jazz theory. We’ve 
never accepted sports 
that same way.” 


e Andy Geiger, OSU 
Athletics Director 


However, there are also a lot 
of kids like Katzenmoyer. Kids 
who go to college because they 
have to be a registered student for 
at least three years before they 
can make the leap into the NFL. 

These are kids who normally 
do not know if they are going to 
have the grades to get into col- 
lege until their very last semester 


_of high school. 


When it is made public that 
these recruits have squeezed 
through the system and into col- 
lege, it is usually grounds for a 
statewide party of rejoice. 

In Katzenmoyer’s case, the 
whole state of Ohio was dancing 
in the streets when he scored high 
enough on his English final to 
earn the right to play football for 


the Buckeyes. 

But his academic troubles 
were far from over. 

In Katzenmoyer’s sopho- 
more year he was a consensus 
All-American and won. the 
Butkus award for the nation’s 
best linebacker. 

These prestigious honors 
would not be nearly as important 
as golf, AIDS and music, though. 

These were the three classes 
Katzenmoyer needed to pass dur- 
ing the summer between his 
sophomore and junior years if he 
wanted to remain eligible to strap 
on the pads. 

About these classes, William 
Rhoden of the New York Times 
quoted OSU Athletics Director 
Andy Geiger as saying, “He 
needed to take courses he could 
be successful in.” 

Courses he could be success- 
ful in? 

OK, we are all guilty of tak- 
ing a “fluff” course every once in 
a while to help balance out a 
tough schedule. However, I doubt 
whether Katzenmoyer is major- 
ing in quantum physics. 

What the hell is the point of 
making a kid take golf, AIDS 
awareness and music? 

USA Today reported the 
descriptions of the classes as 
being: 

Golf I: Introductory skills 
and knowledge preparatory to 
course play with emphasis on 
irons. 

AIDS: What every college 
student should know: A review of 
the physiological, psychological, 
social, legal aid moral issues sur- 
rounding the disease AIDS with 
emphasis placed on responsible 
decision-making about one’s 
lifestyle. 

Music 140: Music cultures 
of the world: A survey of musical 
cultures outside the Western 
European tradition of the fine 
arts. 
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Wouldn’t it make more sense 
if Katzenmoyer, along with all of 
his Div. 1-A compatriots, was 
allowed to live in the college’s 
dorms and eat their food without 
the inconvenience of having to go 
to school and take these meaning- 
less classes? 

John Cooper told Sports 
Tlustrated’s Austin Murphy about 
the Big Kat, he’s a bright guy 
“who has no interest in school. 
He’s here to play football.” 

So why not just let the boy 
play football, instead of hassling 
him and other student-athletes 
with golf, AIDS and music? 

Just in case this first idea 
doesn’t fly with the NCAA, I 
have a backup. 

How about allowing athletes 
to major in their sport? 

By this, I mean a history 
major would now be a football 
history major and a degree in 
coaching would now be equiva- 
lent to a degree in teaching. 

Katzenmoyer’s mother 
agrees with this idea. She told 
Murphy (SI), “You can get a 
degree in ballet, in vocal music, 
sculpture - even in tuba. Maybe 
you should be able to get a degree 
in football.” 

This idea may not be as 
ridiculous as once thought. At the 
University of Nebraska, retired 
football coach Tom Osborne was 
scheduled to teach two football 
related classes this fall. Sign me 
up. 

And I think we all dream 
about a scholarship to ESPN’s 
fictitious University, 
where you not only learn about 
football, you are immersed in it 
and educated by the likes of 
Prof.’s Berman and Jackson. 

This would not only keep 
athletes eligible, but also prepare 
them better for the next level of 
competition. The athletes would 
be forced to learn more about 


aaceva 


their sport. 
Katzenmoyer could take 
classes like Quarterback 


Decapitation 101 and Intro. to 
Blitzing instead of Bowling and 
Syphillis awareness, or whatever 
it was. 

Geiger agrees with 
Katzenmoyer’s mother. He told 
Rhoden of NY Times, “A musi- 
cian who plays the tenor sax and 
wanted to be jazz player had to 
learn in clubs and bars. Now they 
can go to a school of music and 
geta degree in jazz, jazz theory. 
We’ ve never accepted sports that 
same way.” 

These changes would benefit 
both the athletes and the schools. 
No longer would school’s have to 
hide things like a player’s eligi- 
bility. And no longer would ath- 
letes have to be nursed through 
college with these ridiculous 
classes. 


TJ MAXX SEEKS EMPLOY- 
EES... TJ Maxx, located in 
Mall 189, is looking for quali- 


fied candidates to work in their 
store. Please apply in person at 
the Service Desk. 
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~ Court i is in session for women’s tennis team 


Off to a 6-1 record, the Lady Sage are a force gong NE-10 conference competition 


By C.J. Lampman 
Sports Editor 


And just like that, the St. 
Michael’s College women’s ten- 
nis team is off to its best start in 
the programs existence. 

The team has improved its 

overall record to 6-1 and 3-1 in 
the NE-10 conference. 
Their only loss of the season 
came on Sept. 15 when they lost 
to in-conference opponent 
Merrimack, but the Lady Knights 
have not looked back since. 

The team has won four 
straight matches over Bryant, 
Plattsbugh St., LeMoyne and St. 
Lawrence.They changed losses to 
LeMoyne and St. Lawrence last 
year, into impressive victories 
this year. 

Head Coach Steve LaTullipe 
credits a couple of things for this 
success. In addition to the team’s 
four freshmen, there are other 
things that factor into what they 
have done this year, he said. 

“Mostly we have been suc- 
cessful because they are a coach- 
able team,” LaTullipe said. 
“They listen and try to do the 
right things on the court. Most of 
the time they have maintained 
their composure in tight situa- 
tions compared to last year.” 

A lot of the team’s victories 
have come from the top players. 
Number two singles player, 
sophomore Mandy Puskis had, at 
one time this season, not lost a 
match in 13 tries. Freshman Kate 


Baseball looking to swing for 


By Angela Aja 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s baseball 
team has seen some changes in its 
schedule in the last year, as they 
are now independent from the 
NE-10 conference. 

The Athletics Department 
made the decision last year to 
drop the team from the NE-10 
conference, making it the only 
varsity sports team at St. 
Michael’s that’s not part of the 
conference. 

Assistant Athletics Director 
Zaf Bludevich explained the 
school’s decision to leave the 
NE-10. 

“The league increased the 
number of early season games we 
played at home and we also 
played nine inning double-head- 
ers,” he said. “It was hard on the 
kids. They were trying to do 
school work in addition to play 
baseball.” 

Bludevich said that the deci- 
sion was ultimately based on the 
weather and the studies of the 
athletes. 

As an independant team, the 
Purple Knights will play more in- 
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The women’s tennis team credits good leadership and team unity as reasons for the team’s best start ever. 


Harrison, the team’s number 
three singles player is still yet to 
lose a singles match during her 
St. Mike’s career. She is 6-0. 

However, despite these wins 
coming from the top, LaTulippe 
said that the team doesn’t have to 
count on the freshmen or the 
seniors all the time. 

The victories are coming 
from different people. 

“There are days when Kelly 
(Spellman) and Mandy pick us up 
at the top being one and two. And 


state teams this fall and possibly 
next spring. These teams include 
Vermont Technical College and 
Lyndon State College. 

The Purple Knights swept 
their competition at the inaugural 
Ed Hockenbury Tournament in 
Barre, Vt. on Sept. 12 and 13. 
The team went 3-0, scoring 46 
runs while beating Colby-Sawyer 
College and VTC twice to win 
the tournament. 

Senior Paul Barret and 
sophomore shortstop Mike 
Juczak took Co-Most Valuable 
Player accolades for the tourna- 
ment, while seven players, 
including these two, made the all 
-tournament team. 

Senior Captain Greg Zerega 
credited pitching and team unity 
as reasons for the team’s success. 
He added that playing in the fall 
has been advantageous. 

“We like playing in the fall 
because kids are ready, they have 
been playing baseball all sum- 
mer. In the spring there are some 
teams that have been playing for 
weeks before we play one game.” 
Zerega said. 

In the spring, the Purple 
Knights are often lucky if they 


then there are days like today 
(win over LeMoyne)when they 
had tough matches and the rest of 
the team picked them up. That’s 
what a team is all about,” 
LaTulippe said. 

Spellman, a junior tri-cap- 
tain, agreed with her coach that 
the team has balance and added 


' that she believes these are the 


best freshmen she has seen on the 
team. 

In addition to Harrison, other 
freshman include Rebecca Bayer, 


tha fen 
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get out on their field to practice 
before other-teams have played 
10 or 15 games. The late winter 
Vermont weather is not all that 
conducive to baseball. 

Senior captain Corey Hevrin 
agreed with Zerega, saying he 
likes to play more games in the 
fall since most players have been 
playing all summer. 

“I like the fall season 
because the recruits come in and 
it’s a whole different atmos- 
phere,” Hevrin said. 

Hevrin said he is worried, 
however, that because the team 
may no longer play in the NE-10 
conference, the Purple Knights 
may have a hard time recruiting 
good ball players to come here in 
the years to come. 

“Kids who want to play 
baseball, want to go where it’s 
serious,” Hevrin said. “What’s 
going to happen when, in the next 
few years we want to recruit but 
we are not playing Division II 
ball?” 

The team finished with a 
near .500 record last spring in the 
NE-10 conference and the team 
has had continued their success 
this fall. 


Kristen Culgin and Amanda 
Saver. 

While the freshmen have 
provided an added _ punch, 
LaTullipe also talked about how 
everyone on the team has a dif- 
ferent role. 

He said everyone knows it 
and that this leadership has been 
parlayed into success for the 
Lady Knights. 

“People know their roles and 
make the best out of them. Senior 
tri-capatin Heather Dennehy has 


been consistent in the number six 
spot. And senior tri-captain Amy 
Silvia is strictly a doubles player, 
but she’s only lost once in six 
matches. That’s leadership,” 
LaTullipe said. 

Both Spellman and Harrison 
agreed that team chemistry, on 
top of everything else, has 
remained the key ingredient. 

“Today, Kristen (Culgin) 
was having a tough day, but 
Kelly (Spellman) led her through 
the match, point by point and she 
ended up winning in three sets,” 
Harrison said. 

Spellman said that everyone 
is always there for everyone else 
and every court is always coy- 
ered. 

While the Lady Knights are 
taking their matches one at a 
time, they do have their sights set 
on a couple of different events at 
the end of the season. 

LaTullipe said the team is 
working toward their match on 
with Pace, who beat them 9-0 last 
year. 

“We should be able to win 
everything through the Pace 
match, with the exception of 
maybe St. Lawrence tomorrow 
(the team won 8-1). Hopefully 
we will finish the season with 
only two or three losses,” 
LaTullipe said: 

Spellman said that the team 
hopes to finish in the top three at 
the NE-10s which will be held in 
North Easton, Mass. the weekend 
of Oct. 23-25. 


fences with independence 
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Sophomore John Miarecki is takes infield practice while preparing for 


an upcoming game. 

Hevrin said the team is even 
stronger this year with a solid 
freshman class. 
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“I’m a competitor, I want to 
be in the NE-10’s,” Hevrin said. 
-Head Coach Perry Bove could not 
be reached for comment. 
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